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Unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, 
not only to believe Him, but also to suffer for his 
sake.—Phil. i: 29. 


Unaided by any alliance with the great or 
powerful, ridiculed and hated by the world, 
and everywhere pursued with contempt and 
cruelty, the principles of Friends silently 
spread though the kingdom, winning the as- 
sent of men who were inferior to none in ed- 
ucation, talents and respectability. Amid the 
severest persecution, when deprived of every 
temporal good, torn from home and all its en- 
dearments with every probability that they 
should seal the truth of their principles with the 
sacrifice of their lives, they faltered not. 
Though all around them looked dark and threat- 
ening, yet there was light and peace within; 
they not only met their sufferings with patience 
and fortitude, in the unresisting spirit of their 
Divine Master, but through the goodness of 
God, were so filled with heavenly consolation, 
that they sang for joy even in the extremity 
of their suffering. 

If the calamities in which Friends bore so 
large a share had no other good effect. they 
evidently tended to convince the nation of the 
folly of persecuting men for differences of 
opinion. More than thirty years of suffering 
had passed over and not a single Quaker had 
been induced by it to abandon his profession. 
They were as prompt and diligent as ever in 
the open performance of their religious duties, 
and as ready patiently to submit to the penal- 
ties of unrighteous laws.— Thomas Evans. 





INWARD prayer is that secret turning of the 
mind towards God whereby, being secretly 
touched and awakened by the light of Christ 
in the conscience, and so bowed down under 
the sense of its iniquities, unwortiness and 
misery, it looks up to God, and, joining with 
the secret shinings of the seed. of God, it 
breathes towards Him. It is in this sense 
that we are so frequently in the Scripture 
commanded to pray continually.—Barelay. 


Looking Towards a Yearly Meeting. 

They who desire an approaching Yearly 
Meeting to be blessed of the Lord, will now 
be preparing the way of the Lord, and making 
his paths straight. As individual hearts are 
letting his word have free course in them, to 
be glorified by their daily obedience, they are 
opening out avenues through which, in their 
collective body, his grace and good Spirit will 
move in triumph, and Truth will come into do- 
minion. 

What relation our present baptisms and ex- 
ercises are having to the approaching Yearly 
Meeting we know not now, but we shall know 
what we have been preparing for when each 
question or service answerable to the training 
comes up. Then we shall be puzzled, if we 
have in advance been unfaithful in little 
things, or secret faults have not been cleansed, 
or if we have not been reconciled to a brother 
who hath aught against us. A clearing of the 
heart clears the vision and all spiritual dis- 
cernment. The preparations of the heart for 
Yearly Meeting. and the answer of the tongue 
in Yearly Meeting, must begin to be of the 
Lord now if they have not long since been go- 
ing on in our life and conversation. A little 
temper checked now at home, may save the 
Yearly Meeting a flaw, or a wound. A little 
openness to the inspeaking Word now may 
become a large opening then. A faithful set- 
ting a watch at the door of our mouth now, 
may be a learning to control an otherwise pro- 
lix speech into a concise and pungent mes- 
sage. But above all, an abiding surrender of 
many to the baptism of the Holy Spirit now 
in its relation to all particulars will give 
Christ free scope as Head over all things to 
his Church. Preve Him now herewith, and 
see if He will not pour out abundant blessing. 

Free course for the Spirit means his free 
intercourse, all barriers of personal prejudice 
brought under and a mutual sympathy raised 
up. There are spots in our feast of charity 
when we let matters of personality prejudice 
the truth of a message,—when no portion of 
the goods will be regarded on account of the 
package. A neighbor of our late valued 
friend, Joseph Walton, used to represent it as 
one of his merits, that he could always enter 
into an opponent’s meaning and state his case 
fairly, as if from the standpoint of the oppo- 
nent himself. Thus was exercised in his ed- 


itorial, his personal, and his public relations, 
a gift of sympathy, a putting one’s self in the 
other’s place in order to appreciate his point 
of view, and rightly to judge him or his deliv- 
erance. Such an attitude becomes possible 
only in the humility of self, and a willingness 
to enter as into a brother’s heart and travel 
with him, to get at the prime clue to the truth 
concerning his meaning or intent. Such an 
attitude makes no abatement of the truth, or 
compromise with error, but is of the charity 
which rejoices in the truth, while it can speak 
to one’s condition under a feeling sense of it; 
‘doing nothing through faction or through 
vain glory, but in lowliness of mind each count- 
ing other better than himself, not looking each 
of you to his own things but each of you also 
to the things of others. Have this mind in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus.” (Phil. 
ii. : 3-5). 

Likewise a political philosopher, of honored 
standing in this city, has recently said: ‘‘A 
Christian must think of a Christian as better 
than himself before his religion becomes a so- 
cial force. He then refuses to impute to the 
church the weaknesses and motives that he 
finds in himself or in other individuals.” 

These suggestions are not one-sided merely. 
The young may apply them to the old, and 
forget themselves. But it has been painful 
at times to hear the young spoken at, or the 
old spoken at, (for how hardly can they be 
thus spoken fo? when they were addressed as 
distinct classes, almost as if in opposite array. 
We ought not usually to feel so. What brings 
a large body of our young people to Yearly 
Meeting so constantly, so orderly, so intently? 
They are pressing in spirit toward the Head 
of the Church, sharing a spiritual interest with 
those in front. To Him the gathering of the 
people is, and we will acknowledge in each 
other the credit of it. And there is need of 
patience as regards occasional vocal appear- 
ances in one part of the room as in the other. 
But this is not a strain upon the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. The heart of the 
fathers is turned to the children, and the heart 
of the children to their fathers. Never, in an 
observation of thirty-five years has the unity 
seemed greater than it does now. 

But lest these suggestions to put one’s self 
in another’s place, in order to judge righteous 
judgment from within him and as feeling how 
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he feels, —should be applied to one set of seats 
rather than another; let us reflect that every 
seat in the room is used as a judgment seat, 
and it is as blessed a thing for the young to 
enter into feeling with the old as for the old 
to feel with the young. So shall they see eye 
to eye, through feeling of heart with heart in 
a time when God is upbuilding Zion. 

One Spirit must be our reliance to make the 
Men’s and Women’s meeting interesting. The 
Spirit of Christ can bless a little business, or 
blast a-large outfit of it unauthorized by Him. 
lf we are going up to a Yearly Meeting as par- 
asites on an assembly, and not depending 
singly on the one Fountain of life, we may go 
away disappointed. But as it is to Christ and 
not to the meeting that the meeting is gath- 
ered, each attender for himself, none will be 
disappointed in Him, life will arise, the crown 
and diadem of all rightly gathered assemblies 
will be witnessed, the business will seem cov- 
ered with a holy savor of interest, and the re- 
sponse of the heart will be: How excellent 
is thy name into which we are gathered!—a 
strong tower into which the faithful flee, and 
are safe, and are built up in the word of thy 
grace! 

In order for the blessing, men and women, 
young men and maidens, cannot begin too soon 
in preparing the way of the Lord, and making 
his paths straight in their hearts, for an an- 
nual assembly raised above complaint in the 
life of that Presence which is to be waited on 
and practised beforehand in our private life. 
In proportion as these bring grace to their 
meeting, weekly or Yearly, will they and the 
church carry more away. Their aspiration 
for Zion will now be, ‘‘For my brethren and 
companions’ sakes, and because of the house 
of the Lord our God, I will seek thy good.” 
‘*For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 

**SAYING” AND ‘‘PRAYING.”—D. W. Moody 
once related this pretty incident concerning 
his own little son: ‘‘My wife came down one 
evening and said she had had some trouble 
with one of the children. He was not willing 
to obey, and he had gone off to bed without 
asking her forgiveness. I went up and sat 
down by the side of the little child, and said: 
‘Did you pray to-night?’ ‘I said my prayers.’ 
‘Did you pray? ‘I said my prayers.’ ‘Did 


you pray?’ ‘Well, papa, I told you that I said 
my prayers.’ ‘Yes | heard you; but did you 
pray ?” 


“The little fellow was struck; he knew that 
he hadn’t prayed. How was he going to pray 
when there was something wrong in his heart? 
He could not do it. 

***Well, now,’ said I, ‘are you going to go 
off to sleep without praying? After a strug- 
gle he said: ‘I wish you would call mam- 
ma.’ She came up and was glad to forgive 
him, and then he wanted to get out of bed and 
pray. He had said ‘his prayers,’ but now he 
wanted to ‘pray.’ Lots of people say their 





prayers, just as a salve to their conscience | George Fox contended for. If this light ig 
and go out and do some mean, contemptible | obeyed in our hearts we will be willing to ex- 
thing after they have said their prayers. hort one another, pray for each other, and 
‘But they hadn’t prayed, and that’s the | prefer others to ourselves, not so much con- 
difference.” —United Presbyterian. tending or saying, —‘‘What shal! this man 
cea ae do?” or what that one should do,—but crying 
: For “THE FRIEND.” | ¢¢Qh Father, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
Charity. The religion of our Lord Jesus Christ drives 
The Apostle Paul says, ‘‘Though | speak | out all contention and strife, —all that is of an 
with the tongues of men and angels and have | exalted nature, all back-biting, all jealousy, 
not charity it profiteth me nothing, and | and in their stead fills the soul with unbounded 
though I give my body to be burned and] love to God, and unfeigned love to all our 
though I have all power, even to remove] brethren and sisters. While we are anxious 
mountains, and have not charity, I am become| to adhere to the outward forms, Oh, don’t 
as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.’’| let us lose sight of the inward and eternal 
Then he goes on to tell what charity is, ‘‘Char- | things! 
ity suffers long and is kind, charity vaunteth ] have often been grieved in realizing a ten- 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave | dency in some to judge from outward appear- 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, rejoic-| ance, which is not righteous judgment; for 
eth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the Truth. | God judges from the heart. If we judge 
Charity beareth all things, hopeth all things, | merely from outward appearance, it is only 
endureth all things.”” The apustle further | the natural man judging. The Scripture says, 
says, ‘‘Whether there be tongues, they shall |‘‘Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for 
cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall} thereby we may entertain angels unawares;” 
vanish away. But Charity never faileth. | also, ‘‘man judges from outward, but God from 
And now abideth faith, hope and charity; but | the heart.”’ 
the greatest of these is charity.’”” What] Let us examine our own hearts, and show 
a beautiful illustration of the character of our | ourselves workmen approved of God, putting 
dear Saviour when He was in this lower world | shoulder to shoulder, endeavoring to maintain 
and what a beautiful illustration of all lives| the unity of the spirit which is-the bond of 
who are led by that love which has no bounds, | peace. If there is a contentious spirit in us, 
—even love unfeigned, which is charity. | or a spirit to discourage of underestimate the 
When the soul is filled with this fervent love | good in others, or to talk about any to their 
and is governed thereby, that soul is then en- | hurt or disadvantage, it shows we are yet car- 
abled to realize the mercy of God, and the|nal. For ‘‘the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
weakness of itself and is also enabled to look | gentleness, meekness, kindness, charity. 
upon its brothers and sisters as having a part WILLIAM TEsT. 
in best things, whether they are weak or 
strong, encouraging the weak to more faith- 
fulness in these things, and the strong to be 
steadfast and immovable. Yes, this charity 
would encourage the little good in any and is 
not puffed up. There would not be a feeling 
in the heart that ‘‘I am more favored or more 
faithful than others,’’ (as I fear there is with 
some), but a feeling and craving even in the 
language of the Psalmist, ‘‘Search me, Oh God, 
and know my heart; try me and know my 
thoughts and see if there be any wicked way 
in me and lead me in the way everlasting.” 
The humble child of God is one of those who 
(not as the Scribes and Pharisees thought 
themselves better than those around them) 
are, as ability is afforded, seeking in self 
abasedness to dwell low, even at the Master’s 
feet not taking any of the praise or glory to 
themselves, but feeling that it is only of mer- 
cy that they are so favored. Surely we have 
nothing to boast of, and if God has favored us 
to see farther than some, it may be, let us 
remember that of such more is required. 
We may be very strict in the outward ob- 
servance of all our forms and outward testi- 
monies, and yet lack the one thing needful. 
If we do not have fervent charity one for an- 
other and, as it were, be clothed with that 
meek and quiet spirit, even the Spirit of 
Christ the Head, we fail. If this was our in- 
dividual experience we would be brought more 
and more to see our own condition as it is in 
the Divine eye-sight; contending for the light 
which has enlightened our dark hearts, even 
that light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world. Let us obey the light 
while we have it. It was this light which 
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THE ART OF TALKING.—If we notice closely 
we shall find that the people who are most es- 
teemed in social life are those who understand 
not only how to talk themselves but how to 
make others talk. This is a very valuable 
gift. To be able so to direct conversation as 
to draw out the opinions and quicken the 
thoughts of those with whom you talk—this 
is an accomplishment indeed. 1t makes each 
a.contributor to the enjoyment of all, and it 
leaves with each a pleasant sense of having 
said something which others were glad to hear. 
There is a good deal of this sort of conversa- 
tional missionary work waiting to be done, and 
the time which we spend in chattering about 
the weather might be very profitably devoted 
to it. It should be borne in mind that there 
is scarcely any one of average intelligence who 
cannot, if he is drawn out, talk interestingly 
and instructively about at least one thing, the 
thing with which he is practically most famil- 
iar, or which is connected with his regular 
labor. Whoever talks much thus with special- 
ists upon their chosen department of labor or 
thought, will get together a fund of valuable 
information not to be learned from books.— 
Boston Journal. 


PROMOTION.—AIl men are liable to some il- 
lusory dreams of self promotion. But we have 
lived long enough to prove that the solid way 
of an almost unseen growth is best. And there 
is a wide difference between dignity put on, 
and dignity attained. D. ¥ 

LEEDS, Eng. 
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For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 
Reminiscences. 
(Continued from page 285.) 

The following interesting remarks on the 
joss sustained by our Society in the death of 
Wm. Evans, were addressed by Juseph Scat- 
tergood to his sister E. S. Frye:— 

PHILADELPHIA, Sixth Month 2, 1861. 

Thou hast doubtless heard of Cousin Wm. 
Evans’ decease. Although the event has been 
expected for some time, the actual departure 
of one so valiant for the Truth, and ‘whose 
whole life had been marked with such faithful 
dedication to his Master’s cause, cannot but 
produce sad feelings. We may truly say, ‘‘A 
prince and a great man has fallen in Israel.’’ 
The removal of the fathers and mothers in the 
church increases the weight and responsibility 
of thuse who survive. Some of these, who 
feel the importance of maintaining the doc- 
trines and testimonies which obedience to the 
Truth led our forefathers into, feel the weight 
and burden to be very great, and at times are 
ready to cry out in dismay, ‘‘ who is sufficient” 
for the work that will be necessary to rebuild 
the walls and restore the waste places? How 
it would rejoice the hearts of many, if those 
who have been conniving at the innovations 
upon the principles and practices of the So- 
ciety, and giving their strength to those who 
want to modify and change the beautiful struct- 
ure our forefathers were instrumental in rais- 
ing up, would only rally to first principles, and 
endeavor to check the inroads of the flood of 
inconsistency which is sweeping over our So- 
ciety. Many of those who are withholding 
their disapprobation of the innovations alluded 
to, | have charity to believe are not desirous 
of any change either in the principles or the 
practices which the Truth led into, but do not 
bear their testimony against the new things, 
either from a want of not perceiving the in- 
evitable tendency of them or from an amiable 
desire to avoid appearing to differ from their 
friends. How will such, especially if they are 
set as watchmen and watchwomen, answer if 
by their unfaithfulness any should be beguiled 
by the wiles of our unwearied adversary? 


The following is contributed by our friend J. 
. E. 


Among those who frequented my father’s 
house in my boyhood was Robert Scotton, with 
whom my father had been associated for per- 
haps six years, at Tunesassa, New York, and 
a close intimacy was formed, for they were 
united as brothers, and as evidence of love for 
Robert, father gave me the name of Scotton 
for a middle name, and Robert took much in- 
a. in me, as well as in others of our fam- 
ily. 

_Robert was a deep, experienced minister: a 
discerner of spirits. He had considerable ser- 
vice in visiting families, as well as in meet- 
ings. The openings he had, particularly on 
passages of the Old Testament, were very in- 
structive. 

He frequently came to the city and made 
his home at my father’s and the latter part of 
his life would spend a good deal of his time 
there. 

The First-day before his death he delivered 
aremarkable testimony at Frankford. Anna 
Hilles an elder of that meeting speaking of it, 


said she followed him all through, saying to 















herself, surely this is Robert’s last communica- 


tion; feeling he was eminently favored. 
He had a poor night after that day, but 


was about house next day; but soon after was 
taken down. 


His last illness was short in one sense, al- 


though for a considerable time he had felt un- 
well. 


ing a few weeks previous. 


He had, however, been at Yearly Meet- 


The last night he was on earth he had great 


sufferings, and was heard to pray that if con- 
sistent with the Divine will, the work might 
be cut short in righteousness; and he was 
taken from works to rewards in the early 
morning of the Fifth Month 20th, 1860. 


When about sixteen years of age, when my 


father was absent in the service of Truth, my 
mother had me to drive her to the funeral of 
George Martin, an elder of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting who had been at our house to make 
his home Yearly Meeting time. 
burial at Plymouth the funeral company went 


After the 


into the meeting house, and filled it pretty 


full, so that some of the women sat on the 
men’s side. 
ning with, ‘‘Be still, and know that I am 
God;” following with the words of our Sav- 


Ezra Comfort preached, begin- 


iour, ‘This is Life eternal, that they might 


know Thee the only true God and Jesus Christ 


whom Thou hast sent.’’ 
These words of our Saviour were, I think, 
the most impressive that ever fell on my ear, 


and the meeting was baptized and melted into 


tears. 
Robert Scotton followed Ezra, on the im- 


portance of being concerned that, when thus 
tendered we should not let it be as the morn- 


ing dew which passeth away. 

The picture of this meeting baptized into 
tears, and the impression made un my mind, 
have been with me at times ever since 

Perhaps twenty-five years after, I was again 


at that meeting, when a daughter of Ezra 
Comfort commenced with the words ‘‘This is 


” 


Life eternal, etc.,” which was very affecting 
and convincing to me, for it seemed as if | 
had indeed gone back, or was taken back to 
Bethel. 


SOS 


ROLL THE STONE You CANNOT DraG.—I saw 
some men building a stone wall the other day, 
and they were putting into it some enormous 
stones that they wanted to get out of the 
driveway to the house. Some of them were 
so large that a pair of strong horses were 
unable to drag them. When they found that 
this was the case, the man in charge, without 
being in the least sense defeated, hitched the 
chain around the rock in such a way that, in- 
stead of dragging it, it would roll it over. 
While the horses were not strong enough to 
drag the stone, they could roll it over very 
easily; and so they rolled it over and over 
again until they got it into its place. 

There is a good lesson in that. Some peo- 
ple do all the work of life in the hardest way. 
If they can’t drag their stones of difficulty, 
then they leave them and give them up as de- 
feated. But that is not wise, for among our 
daily trials and burdens of life, as well as 
among the rocks on the New England side 
hills, there is many a stone too big to drag 
that can be rolled into a place of service.— 
C. E. World. 


Robert Sandham. 


Robet Sandham, a faithful elder, was born at 
Woodcutt in Sussex, in the year 1620. Being 
of a pious disposition, he joined in Society 
with the strictest Baptists, who at that time 
were a tender and persecuted people, amongst 
whom he underwent mockings and stonings in 
the streets. He was very zealous in his pro- 
fession, traveling on foot with the ministers; 
but in process of time, finding that whilst this 
people adhered to forms they had too much lost 
the power of religion which he first felt amongst 
them his anxious soul panted after a fur- 
ther manifestation of Truth and a closer com- 
munion with his Maker. He came to Ireland 
a lieutenant of a regiment of foot, and ar- 
rived at Youghalin in the year 1652; where 
he married a woman who afterwards became a 
faithful Friend. He was convinced of the 
Truth by the ministry of Elizabeth Fletcher, 
who preached in the streets of that town in 
1655, and a few years afterwards he was im- 
prisoned in Cork for refusing to swear as a 
juror, and fined £5, for which they took from 
him a horse worth more than double the 
amount. In 1662 he was introduced into 
much serious thoughtfulness whether Cork or 
Youghal should be the place of his residence. 
The former presented a prospect of the great- 
est advantage as regarded the acquisition of 
riches, but Youghal appeared to be the place 
where he would be most useful as a Christian. 
The meeting there had hecome reduced in num- 
bers and strength, whereas that at Cork was 
larger and embraced many substantial mem- 
bers. Under these considerations he gave up 
in faith to settle at Youghal, trusting to Di- 
vine Providence for a blessing on his efforts to 
provide a subsistence for his family. The 
meeting was held at his house, but persecu- 
tion soon assailed the little company, a senti- 
nel was placed at the door to keep them from 
ussembling for the reasonable service of Di- 
vine worship, and he with his family was 
commanded by the governor to leave the town. 
Being a freeman he asserted his right and re- 
fused to obey the unjust command. The gov- 
ernor, however, forcibly sent him away with a 
guard of soldiers on foot, to Charleville, 
twenty-four miles distant, not permitting him 
to ride his own horse, though his bodily infir- 
mities required it. He was brought before 
Roger Boyle, Lord President of Munster, who 
when he read the accusation and found that it 
charged him with nothing but what related to 
his religious duty, immediately set him at lib- 
erty, and he returned to Youghal, undergoing 
with patience and courage the reproaches and 
sufferings which attended him in the conscien- 
tious observance of the Law of his God. He 
was an example of uprightness in his dealings, 
of a benevolent spirit, ready to do good to all, 
especially to those of the household of faith 
—zealous and firm in his testimony for Truth 
against apostates, backsliders and false breth- 
ren, and particularly against the blasphemous 
opinions of Muggleton which deluded some to 
their utter loss as to their place in the Truth. 
He was a sharp reprover of disorderly and un- 
faithful walkers but a help and strength to 
his brethren and the newly convinced, by ad- 
ministering counsel suited to their conditions. 
He died in 1675, in the fifty-fifth year of his age 
being sensible of his approaching end or close 
and favored with a resigned frame of mind. 
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OLD YEAR MEMORIES. 
SUSAN E. GAMMONS. 





every one that passeth by her shall hiss, and 
wag his hand.’’ 


Nahum, Chapter lst. 

**1. The burden of Nineveh. The book of 
the vision of Nahum the Elkoshite. 

2. God is jealous, and the Lord revengeth; 
the Lord revengeth, and is furious; the Lord 
will take vengeance on his adversaries, and he 
reserveth wrath for his enemies.” 

**8. But with an over-running flood he will 
make an utter end of the place thereof, and 
darkness shall pursue his enemies.” 

**14. And the Lord hath given a command- 
ment concerning thee, that no more of thy 
name be sown: out of the house of thy gods 
will | cut off the graven image and the molten 
image: I will make thy grave; for thou art 
vile.” 

Chapter 2nd. 

**6. The gates of the rivers shall be opened, 
and the palace shall be dissolved.’’ 

**8. But Nineveh is of old like a pool of 
water; vet they shall flee away. Stand, 
stand, shall they cry; but none shall look 
back.”’ 

**13. Behold, | am against thee, saith the 
Lord of hosts, and I will burn her chariots in 
the smoke and the sword shall devour thy 
young lions: and I will cut off thy prey from 
the earth, and the voice of thy messengers 
shall no more be heard.” 


Nahum Chapter 3rd. 

**1. Wo to the bloody city! It is all full of 
lies and robbery; the prey departeth not?’ 

**5. Behold I am against thee, saith the 
Lord of hosts; and I will discover thy skirts 
upon thy face, and I will show the nations thy 
nakedness, and the kingdoms thy shame. 

6. And I will cast abominable filth upon 
thee, and make thee vile, and will set thee as 
a gazing-stock. 

7. And it shall come to pass, that all they 
that look upon thee shall flee from thee, and 
say Nineveh is laid waste: who will bemoan 
her? whence shall I seek comforters for 
thee ?’’ 


The final destruction of Nineveh is involved 
in some obscurity; but the fact that its very 
site was unknown in Xenophon’s time, (about 
400 B. C.) is proved by the statement in his 
Anabasis, that in passing close to what is now 
known to be the site of Nineveh he was shown 
a mass of ruins which went by the name of 
Larissa. McCurdy Vol. 2, book 8, chap. 10 
gives a synopsis of the history of the decline 
of the Assyrian Empire of which Nineveh was 
the capital, and the attack upon the City by 
the Medes under Cyaxares combined with the 
Babylonian forces led by Nabopalassar. He 
assigns the year of the siege and fall of the 
City to 607 B. C. He says, ‘‘the destruction 
of the City was summary and complete. The 
world has not seen its like before or since. 
The concentrated hatred of the long harassed 
nations at last found expression. Though 
Medes and Chaldeans took the lead there were 
found in the ranks of the besiegers warriors 
from far and near to whom the task of ven- 
geance was Militia Sacra. That process of 
devastation undergone by hundreds of cities 
at the hands of the remorseless Ninevite was 
now re-enacted upon the oppressor with for- 
mal exactness. After the sword and fire had 
done their work the City was buried under de- 






Let us forget the things that vexed and tried us, 
The worrying things that caused our souls to fret; 
The hopes that, cherished long, were still denied us, 
Let us forget. 








Let us forget the little slights that pained us, 
The greater wrongs that rankle sometimes yet ; 
The pride with which some lofty one disdains us, 
Let us forget. 









Let us forget our brother’s fault and failing, 
The yielding to temptation that beset, 
That he perchance, though grief be unavailing, 
Cannot forget. 









But blessings manifold, past all deserving, 
Kind words and helpful deeds, a countless throng, 
The fault o’ercome, the rectitude unswerving, 
Let us remember long. 









The sacrifice of love, the generous giving, 
When friends were few, the hand-clasp warm 
and strong, 
The fragrance of each life of holy living, 
Let us remember long. 










Whatever things were good and true and gracious, 
Whate’er of right has triumphed over wrong, 
What love of God or man has rendered precious, 
Let us remember long. 









So, pondering well the lessons it has taught us, 
We tenderly may bid the year “ Good-bye,” 
Holding in memory the good it brought us, 
Letting the evil die. 


—--—.>-—__- - 









: ; For “ THe FRIEND.” 
Bible Prophecies Confirmed. 
(Continued from page 283 

Nineveh is chiefly known to Bible readers 
through the book of Jonah. The tomb of this 
prophet is supposed by some to have been on 
the banks of the River Tigris near the modern 
city of Musu, and a Mosque has been built on 
the reputed site by the native Mohammedans. 
There is nothing known, however, to confirm 
the traditions of Jonah being buried at this 
place, but it is an interesting fact that Austen 
Layard on excavating beneath the great 
mound on which this Mosque is erected found 
the walls of an ancient chamber on which were 
inscribed the name, titles, and genealogy of 
King Essarhaddon, mentioned in 2nd Kings 
xix: 37 as succeeding Sennacherib the King of 
Assyria, who ‘‘dwelt at Nineveh.” This 
mound is now well proved to be within a dis- 
trict that included the suburbs of the re- 
nowned City of Nineveh. 

The prophecies concerning Nineveh are 
much fewer than those relating to Babylon, 
but Zephaniah and Nahum speak in strong 
a of her doom. They are recited be- 
ow. 

Zephaniah Chapter 2nd. 

“13. And he will stretch out his hand 
against the north, and destroy Assyria; and 
will make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like 
a wilderness. 

14. And flocks shall lie down in the midst 
of her, all the beasts of the nation: both the 
cormorant and bittern shall lodge in the upper 
lintels of it; their voice shall sing in the win- 
dows; desolation shall be in the thresholds: 
for he shall uncover the cedar-work. 

15. This is the rejcicing city that dwelt 
carelessly, that said in her heart, I am, and 
there is none beside me: how is she become a 
desulation, a place for beasts to lie down in! 
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bris and earth, so that its memory might van- 
ish from among men. The obliteration was 
complete. All the ancient fortresses that en- 
circled the central City from Khorsabad to 
Nimrud were reduced to a uniformity of deso- 
lation, so that the Mound of Nineveh proper 
could not be distinguished from the other ruins 
by later generations.” 

Austin H. Layard, whose discoveries among 
the ruins of Nineveh resulted in bringing to 
light such wonderful monuments of this an- 
cient and renowned City, thus writes of his 
first visit to it. 

**We entered Mosul on the 10th of April, 
1840. During a short stay in this town, we 
visited the great ruins on the east bank of the 
river which have been generally believed to be 
the remains of Nineveh.* We rode also into 
the desert, and explored the mound of Kalah 
Sherghat, a vast ruin on the Tigris, about 
fifty miles below its junction with the Zab. 
As we journeyed thither, we rested for the 
night at the small Arab village of Hammum 
Ali, around which are still the vestiges of an 
ancient city. From the summit of an artificial 
eminence we looked down upon a broad plain, 
separated from us by the river. A line of 
lofty mounds bounded it to the east and one of 
a pyramidical form rose high above the rest. 
Beyond it could be faintly traced the wa- 
ters of the Zab. Its position rendered its 
identification easy. This was the pryamid 
which Xenuphon had described, and near 
which the ten thousand had encamped; the 
ruins around it were those which the Greek 
general saw twenty-two centuries before and 
which were even then the remains of an an- 
etent city. Although Xenophon had con- 
founded a name, spoken by a strange race, 
with one familiar to the Greek ear, and had 
called the place Larissa, tradition still points 
to the origin of the city, and, by attributing 
its foundation to Nimrod, whose name the 
ruins now bear, connect it with one of the 
first settlements of the human race.+ 

‘*Were the traveler to cross the Euphrates 
to seek for such ruins in Mesopotamia and 
Chaldea as he had left behind him in Asia 
Minor or Syria, his search would be vain. The 
graceful column rising above the thick foliage 
of the myrtle, ilex, and oleander; the gradines 
of the amphitheater covering a gentle slope, 
and overlooking the dark blue waters of a 
lake-like bay; the richly carved cornice or 
capital half hidden by luxuriant herbage,— 
are replaced by the stern, shapeless mound 
rising like a hill from the scorched plain, the 
fragments of pottery, and the stupendous 
mass of brick-work occasionally laid bare by 
the winter rains. He has left the land where 
nature is still lovely, where, in his mind’s 
eye, he can rebuild the temple or the theater, 
half doubting whether they would have made 
amore grateful impression upon the senses 
than the ruins before him. He is now at a loss 
to give any form to the rude heaps upon 
which he is gazing. Those of whose works 
they are the remains, unlike the Roman and 
the Greek, have left no visible traces of their 


*These ruins include the mounds of Kouyunjik 
and Nebbi Yunus. 

+He (Nimrod) went out into Assyria and builded 
Nineveh, the City Rehoboth and Calah, and Resen, 
between Nineveh and Calah ; the same is a great 
city ” (Gen. x: 11, 12). 
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peated reflection that it is impracticable, for 
others are demonstrating that this fear is un- 
founded. J. HENRY BARTLETT?, 







civilization, or of their arts; their influence 
has long since passed away. The more he con- 
jectures, the more vague the results appear. 
The scene around is worthy of the ruin he is 
contemplating; desolation meets desolation: 
a feeling of awe succeeds to wonder; for there 
is nothing to relieve the mind, to lead to hope, 
or to tell of what has gone by. These huge 
mounds of Assyria made a deeper impression 
upon me, gave rise to more serious thoughts, 
and more earnest reflection than the temple of 
Balbec and the theatres of Ionia. 


(To be continued.) 


ee 


The Practicability of It. 

Several articles have appeared in THE FriEND 
from time to time in regard to teaching Farm- 
ing in our boarding schools, and upon more 
than one occasion the subject has had favor- 
able mention in our Yearly Meeting. Taking 
the educational world at large, in this country 
and abroad, it is doubtful whether any single 
movement is now claiming more interest and 
more care than the movement to make agri- 
culture an integral part of school work. It 
has been included in the public system of edu- 
cation in Canada, and two or three of the 
latest and best schools for high class pupils in 
England, Germany and France are emphasizing 
this feature. In these schools, of course, 
much incidental advantage comes from the 
healthfulness of the labor to high-born and 
luxuriously trained children, but the instruc- 
tion is none the less systematic and the out- 
come is sure to stimulate intelligence in farm- 
ing. 

President Eliot of Harvard has more than 
once pointed out that the lower grades of ed- 
ucation are nurtured by the higher. In the 
subject of agriculture this is strikingly true. 
The agricultural college has had about twenty- 
five years of active life. It has been in exist- 
ence in places much longer, but as an institu- 
tion of the United States its power has 
hardly been felt much longer than twenty-five 
years. Now, in every direction the agricul- 
tural college is conducting a crusade upon the 
elementary schools. Nature leaflets are cir- 
culated at every hand and in some sections 
thousands of children are banded together un- 
der the leadership of agricultural experts to 
study Nature, and so eventually to love,the 
things of farm life. The question then, ‘‘Is 
it practicable to teach agriculture in our 
schools?’’ is on everybody’s lips. 

The curriculum of most schools is now 
overloaded, the poor child is already burdened 
and teachers are obliged to neglect the ele- 
ments of an English education on account of 
this crowding. This is the immediate response 
to the plea for a place in the school system 
for agricultural instruction. It is further 
claimed that expensive equipments will be re- 
quired, and these and the additional teachers 
will further burden an overdrawn treasury. 
New subjects in school have invariably meant 
this. In some cases they have been intro- 
duced at moderate cost as experiments, but 
have directly become expensive necessities. 
The natural sciences, physical training and 
shopwork are all witnesses of this tendency to 
expansion, and practical men are quite ready 
to call a halt. The subject has been referred 
(with all these difficulties and more) to an 
agricultural expert, and his suggestion must 


be our answer to the question, ‘‘Is it practic- 
able?’ In the case of day-schools located in 
cities, the plea for the subject of agriculture, 
so says our expert, does seem chimerical. 
Even day schools in the country have limita- 
tions that will doubtless make it difficult to 
add so simple a text to the curriculum as the 
little book by Prof. James so largely taught 
in the elementary schools of Canada. School 
gardens, however, are not unknown, even in 
cities, and their effect is very striking. The 
case with the boarding school, however, that 
has a good farm as part of its equipment, is 
totally different. Here, our expert continues, 
the opportunity for this instruction is alluring 
and the means seem to be of a character to 
meet all objections of overcrowding and ex- 
pense. Specifically the plan might be somewhat 
as follows: Put the farm into the hands of a 
graduate farmer. Select a man who has had 
a practical farmer’s environment and has su- 
peradded the special training. If possible let 
this man be a born teacher as well. It is al- 
ready demonstrated that such a man will in- 
crease the profits of the farm. His trained busi- 
ness character is part of his outfit as a special- 
ist, and this counts in dollars and cents, whether 
you run an iron mill, a cotton factory or a 
four hundred acre farm. Gradually as such 
a man gets his farm well in hand, let him offer 
an elective course of afternoon or evening 
lectures in the school. There may be few 
volunteers at first. Suppose there are five. 
Naturally they will be attracted to their sub- 
ject and to their teacher and it will be an easy 
step to retain them on the farm during the 
summer as apprentice hands under instruc- 
tion. Their labor will gradually count for 
more and more, and at the end of a decade 
the farm will be largely manned by apprenti- 
ces who appreciate that their work is of the 
truly laboratory style and that the profits of 
their labor are no more than a fair return for 
the instruction. The instruction the mean- 
while gets more and more methodical, and at 
the right time is properly acknowledged in the 
school diploma. 

So much for the dream of an enthusiast, if 
you please to call itso. Is it anything more 
than the dream of an enthusiast? The Thomp- 
son Island Farm Sehool located in Boston Har- 
bor entered upon this plan of management 
more than a year ago. It has been, ostensi- 
bly, a ‘farm school” for many years, but boys 
tilled the earth and gathered the crops in the 
good old style under the leadership of a very 
worthy farmer of the old type. Graduates of 
the ‘‘Farm School” under such conditions did 
not ‘‘take to the soil,”’ and a certain inappro- 
priateness was felt in the very name of the 
institution. Under the new leadership there 
is every promise of a change. One point at 
least is demonstrated,—the boys have become 
enthusiastic for farming, and their monthly 
paper the ‘‘Thompson Island Beacon,”’ reflects 
a spirit of great promise. 

Farming evidently does not offer a field for 
‘*fortune making,”’ but it is fairly demonstra- 
ted in many centres that it does offer a field 
for happy and healthful and remunerative liv- 
ing with conditions much more natural than 
they can be in city life. Surely the Society 
of Friends should stand for natural conditions 
and for that form of education that leads to 
it! Let no one be discouraged with the oft re- 









Thomas Raylton. 
(Concluded from page 302.) 

My delight was much in reading some places 
of the prophets, which prophesied of the com- 
ing of the just One and of the work of restora- 
tion that He would bring to pass, and although 
I have said I delighted in those things, yet 
the crown of my rejoicing was that I wag 
counted worthy to know the blessed work be- 
gun. I not only read in private, but in the 
family we used to read much by candle light, 
my master and mistress allowing it, and were 
in the practice thereof themselves, being hon- 
est Friends, who feared God, with all their 
children, who were dutiful to their parents, 
and kept very much out of the evil communi- 
cation of the world, so that we were a comfort 
one to another as we kept to that which was 
good. 

When I have been alone at my work the 
Lord very often comforted me with his holy 
Spirit and gave me a sight that He would give 
me a dispensation of the gospel to preach; and 
for seven years the word of the Lord was often 
very powerful in my heart, not only to the 
fitting of me to so great a work but growing 
upon me to the affecting of my heart. Dur- 
ing these years living breathings often ran 
through me to the Lord, that He would pre- 
serve me in his fear. After I had served out 
the full time of my apprenticeship, I went to 
the place of my birth and there followed my 
trade about a year. But it was not long un- 
til the Lord brought that which I had seen be- 
fore more near, viz: the work of the ministry. 
The nearer it came to me, | still saw the more 
need to be weighty and solid and much inward 
in spirit, often filled with the word of life, so 
that I could scarcely hold my peace in the as- 
semblies of the people of God; yet much in- 
ward and still, often remembering the build- 
ing of Solomon’s temple, where there was not 
the sound of a hammer or iron tool. In this 
quietness in meeting I was greatly refreshed 
and filled with inward joy to the Lord, but 
could not yet utter by words what I felt. For, 
indeed, as the ministry is a great work, it made 
me the more cautious how I! entered into it, 
remembering it was not approved that one of 
old laid hold of the ark unbidden when it was 
shaken. By all these experiences and careful- 
ness, in not offering until I was fully satisfied 
it was my incumbent duty, I found it safe not 
to appear in the ministry until I was fully sat- 
isfied of the Lord’s requiring therein, although 
the Lord had been often with me from meet- 
ing to meeting, and in his visitations, left his 
holy dew upon my spirit. Thus was I filled 
with the odor of his good ointment, with 
which I was anointed to preach the gospel; and 
thus I was led into the ministry. Upon or 
about the 30th day of the Tenth Month, 1695, 
in a meeting at the house of John Bowron, in 
Cotherstone, where I was, amongst many more, 
after a little time, my soul was divinely 
touched with the power of God, and his word 
was again in my heart, as a burning fire in my 
bones. I could no longer contain; my tongue 
being loosed, my mouth was open to speak of 
the Lord unto his people in that meeting. 1 
cannot but observe one thing, and that was, 
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the holy silence which was in the fore part of 


“*It is difficult to tell. But I will venture 


In every instance he found the old injury 


| 


that meeting, before my mouth was opened. | to say that you would never expect violin play- ; neatly dressed with down plucked from the 


Although there were several there that had 
public testimonies, yet that power by which | 
was opened, bound them tosilence. But after 
| had spoken what | then delivered there stood 
up a Friend and was like one that had a seal 
to set to the words I had spoken. As I grew 
in testimony a concern came into my mind to 
yisit Friends in Cumberland, where after some 
time I went, and was kindly received by them 
and was at most of their meetings, if not all. 
T. RAYLTON. 

This our dear friend Thomas Raylton, after 
he had traveled much in the service of the 
Truth, settled in London about the year 1705, 
where he was very serviceable and edifying in 
his ministry, sound in his doctrine, mighty in 
the Holy Scriptures, zealous for the truth, and 
a faithful reprover of any undue liberty in the 
professors of it. He was many years afflicted 
with infirmity of body; but being fervent in 
spirit, was strengthened in the work of the 
ministry beyond expectation; so that he bore 
his testimony to the Truth at times in the meet- 
ings of Friends, not only in London but in 
most countries of England. The year before 
his death, in much bodily weakness, he took a 
journey from London, and visited the breth- 
ren of his native county, to their mutual com- 
fort and returzed home well satisfied in his 
service there. 

In his last sickness in the Ninth Month, 
1723, he bore the extremity uf his pain with 
great patience and resignation; having some 
time before signified a sense of his approach- 
ing departure by saying, ‘‘My day’s work is 
nigh finished.” . . . 

A few days before his death he told a friend 
that he had settled his affairs, being satisfied 
that his departure was at hand; adding in a 
sensible humble manner, ‘‘ Doubtless it will be 
a glorious exchange to me.”’ 

To his wife he thus expressed himself: ‘‘My 
dear, be easy; let me go, and rejoice when | 
am gone to so great salvation.’’ 

He departed this life in peace and full assur- 
ance of future happiness the 6th day of the 
Tenth Month 1723, in the fifty-third year of 
his age. 


Se 


Science and Industry. 


BEFORE the Siberian railroad can possibly be 
put in regular practical working order, it is 
now estimated, the total cost will be swelled 
to at least $590,000,000—that is, nearly three 
times the amount provided for a decade ago. 





MATE, or Paraguay tea, which is the favor- 
ite beverage among a pupulation of some 
twenty millions, grows wild in the woods of 
the southern half of South America. For 
many years its cultivation was a lostart. Al- 
though large plantations were planted by Jes- 
uit missionaries more than a century ago, later 
attempts to raise the plant were fruitless, and 
not until recently have new plantations been 
established in Paraguay. The secret of culti- 
vation, it is alleged, is that the seeds will not 
germinate until treated with a potassium salt. 





Tue Force oF VisratTion.—‘‘What force 
least expected does the greatest damage to 
buildings?” a News representative asked a 
Well known architect. 


ing to injure the walls of a building. Yet 
that is certainly the case. There have been 
instances when the walls of stone and brick 
structures have been seriously impaired by the 
vibrations from a violin. Of course these 
cases are unusual, but the facts are estab- 
lished. The vibrations of a violin are some- 
thing terrible in their unseen, unbound force, 
and when they come in contact with regularity 
they bear their influence upon structures of 
stone, brick or iron. Of course it takes con- 
tinuous playing for many years too loosen ma- 
sonry or to make iron brittle, but that result 
is obtained. In the great Masonic Temple in 
Chicago I have thought of what the result 
might be if a man would stand on the first 
floor, at the bottom of the nineteen-story light 
well, and play there continuously. The result 
could be more easily seen there than almost 
any place else, because the vibration gathers 
force as it sweeps upward. A man can feel 
the vibrations of a violin on an iron-clad 
ocean vessel, and at the same time be unable 
to hear the music. It is the regularity of the 
vibration which means so much. Like the 
constant dripping of water wearing away a 
stone, the incessant vibration of the violin 
makes its way to the walls, and attacks their 
solidity.” 

**But why doesn’t this vibration affect the 
player?’’ 

**Because a man isa flexible object. He 
can give way to motion and resume his place 
again. A frame building would not be dam- 
aged by vibration, because the timbers are 
flexible. But it is different with masonry. 

‘*You may have noticed that a dog crossing 
the room will shake the entire building, no 
matter how small the dog. A dog can shake 
a suspension bridge. There are some great 
and valuable bridges which dogs are never al- 
lowed to cross, except when carried. You see, 
in that case, it is the regularity of the vibra- 
tion that is so powerful. The dog’s move- 
ment is a fixed and positive institution. The 
first step on the bridge is not noticed so much, 
but every step comes just alike, at the same 
interval, and with the same firmness. The 
force gathers momentum, and each step makes 
the bridge sway more. But there is another 
way that it may, perhaps, be illustrated bet- 
ter. As you sit there raise one foot partially 
on tip-toe. That’s it. Now work your knee 
up and down rapidly and regularly. See how 
everything in the room rattles and the floor 
shakes? That illustrates the dog step’s power 
better than anything else. You and I and all 
our friends could not jump up and down in 
his room and shake the floor as you have just 
shaken it while sitting down and using only 
the force of one leg. It is the regularity of 
the vibration which is powerful.’’-—Jndianap- 
olis News. 





How Birps Dress WouNnDs.—Many birds, 
says the Youth’s Chronicle, particularly those 
that are prey for sportsmen, possess the fac- 
ulty of skilfully dressing wounds. Some will 
even set bones, taking their own feathers to 
form the proper bandages. A French natur- 
alist writes that on a number of occasions he 
has killed woodcocks that were, when shot, con- 
valescing from wounds previously received. 





| stem feathers and skilfully aranged over the 
| wound, evidently by the long beak of the bird. 
|In some instances a solid plaster was thus 
| formed, and in others bandages had been ap- 
| plied to wounds or broken limbs. 

One day he killed a bird that evidently had 
been severely wounded at some recent period. 
The wound was covered and protected by a 
sort of network of feathers, which had been 
plucked by the bird from its own body and so 
arranged as to form a plaster, completely cov- 
ering and protecting the wounded surface. The 
feathers were fairly netted together, passing 
alternately under and above each other and 

‘forming a textile fabric of great protective 
power. 

A PILLAR OF Fire.—An experiment with 
electricity as offering means of establishing a 
new system of warning signals for those who 
go down to the sea in ships is to be tried at 
the Diamond Shoals Lightship Station, off the 
coast of North Carolina. Lightship No. 71, 


at that station, has been furnished with an 
electric search light of immense power, which 
is to be used to throw a column of pure white 
light straight up in the air. This luminous col- 


umn, thirteen inches across, will be visible, it 
is believed, at a distance of thirty-five miles, 
twice the range visibility of the existing Dia- 
mond Shoal Light. Reflected from the clouds 
in thick weather, the new light will cause a 
glow in the sky which can be seen fully as far 
or, under some conditions, even farther than 
the direct light of the pillar of fire. As a 
new form of marine beacon, this new adapta- 
tion of electricity certainly promises well, and 
it seems reasonable to hope for important re- 
sults from its use. If the experiment proves 
successful and the new light is found to pro- 
mote the safety of passing ships, it will un- 
doubtedly be adopted at other danger points 
on the coast of our continent. To warn sail- 
ors of a dangerous landfall is one of the preb- 
lems that have long engaged the anxious at- 
tention of our Government, our navy, and our 
merchant marine. It will be a cause of thank- 
fulness if a new means to this end has been 
found in the Diamond Shoals luminous signal. 





MANUAL training is one of the few good 
things that are good for everybody. It is good 
for the rich boy, to teach him respect for the 
dignity of beautiful work. It is good for the 
poor boy, to increase his faculty for handling 
tools, if tools prove to be the thing he must 
handle for a living afterwards. It is good for 
the bookish boy, to draw him away from his 
books. But, most of all, it is good for the 
non-bookish boy, in showing him that there is 
something he can do well. The boy utterly 
unable, even if he were studious, to keep up in 
book-knowledge and percentage with the 
brighter boy, becomes discouraged, dull and 
moody. Let him go to the work-room for an 
hour and find that he can make a box or plane 
a rough piece of board as well as the brighter 
scholar, nay, very !ikely better than his bright- 
er neighbor, and you have given him an im- 
pulse of self-respect that is of untold benefit 
to him when he goes back to his studies. He 
will be-a brighter and better boy for finding 
out something that he can do well. Mind 
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you, it is not planing the board that does him 
good; it is planing the board in the presence 
of other boys who can no longer look down 
upon him when they see how well he can plane. 
He might go home after school and plane a 
board in the bosom of his family, or go to an 
evening school to learn to plane, without a 
quarter part, nay, without any of the invalua- 
ble effect upon his manhood that it will have 
to let him plane side by side with those who in 
mental attainments may be his superiors.— 
American Magazine. 


Notes From Others. 
“It is so easy in these days to let machinery 


take the place of the personal Christ.——Joseph W. 
Cochran. 


MICHAEL ANGELO’S REFLECTIONS. 


The course of light has brought my lingering days 

In fragile ship over a stormy sea 

To the common port, where all our counts must be 
Ordered and reckoned : works for blame, or praise. 
Here ends love’s tender fantasy that made— 

(I know the error of the thought)—great art 

My Idol and my monarch: now my heart 
Perceives how low is each man’s longing laid. 

O thoughts that tempt us, idle, sweet and vain ! 

Where are ye when a double death draws near 
One sure: one threatening an eternal loss? 

Painting and Sculpture now are no more gain 

To still the soul, turned to that Godhead dear 
Stretching great arms out to us from his cross. 

TAKEN AT HIS WorD.—A recent item in THE 
FRIEND concerning one struck dumb after swearing 
an imprecation upon himself, reminds a correspond- 
ent of an incident which was related to him by a 
witness : 

The narrator heard his acquaintance say with a 
dreadful oath, more than a score of times, “he 
wished he were in hell, with his back broken !” 
So it transpired. The reverse of the engine being 
out of repair, they were stuck in the bed of a 
stream. The reverse slipped and the engine drove 
back, running over the man and breaking his back. 
He lived only six hours. 

Also the engineer was well nigh crushed between 
his engine and the separator. He had a vision of 
this two days before, but did not mention it to any 
one. 





THE REDEMPTION OF THE EVENING.—The redemp- 
tion of the evening isa problem which has more to 
do with progress in life than some of us imagine. 
Two of the greatest factors in the formation of a 
successful career are physical health and mental 
agility, and these are largely dependent on the way 
in which we spend our leisure hours. The worst 
thing you can do of an evening is to do nothing. 
No man grows wrong when he is at work. But at 
night—that is when the battle begins; when the 
young man shuts his books, locks his desk, puts on 
his hat, and goes out into the busy streets, free 
for the evening—then the dangerous time com- 
mences. Probably he is dull and fagged and list- 
less, lonely and tired and discontented. The devil 
dogs his footsteps. He is tempted at every street 
corner. That is how men go wrong, having noth- 
ing else to do, they do evil. Life is so monotonous, 
and the daily round so oppressive—and thus killing 
time they are apt to kill themselves—in seeking 
for pleasurable excitement they find a slippery path 
which may end in degradation and despair. 

The remedy is simple and obvious. We must fill 
our life so full of good that there shall be no room 
for evil.—F. A. Atkins. 

Ica 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep StaTes.—Secretary Hay has been engaged in 

negotiating a treaty with Nicaragua and Costa Rica in 
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They grant the United States a perpetual lease of a strip 
of territory six miles wide across Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, along the route defined by the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. During the construction of the canal this strip 
will be ten miles wide. The United States is granted 
police and judicial jurisdiction in the strip, and provision 
is made for the apprehension of persons who may commit 
crimes within the leased territory and escape into the in- 
terior of Nicaragua or Costa Rica. On its part, the United 
States guarantees the sovereignty, independence and in- 
tegrity of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. The United States 
further guarantees the neutrality of the canal, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
The amount of money to be paid by the United States is 
not yet announced. 

A fire at Atlantic City on the 3rd instant consumed 
property valued at nearly $1,000,000, including several 
hotels and other structures. 

Representative Patterson, of Tennessee, has introduced 
a bill toabolish slavery in the Philippines and to invalidate 
the treaty between General Bates and the Sultan of the 
Sulu Islands. c 

Under the name of the Allied People’s Party of the 
United States, a new political organization has been 
formed at Louisville, Ky., composed of reform elements 
opposed to the Democratic and Republican parties. 

The Plant system, controlling 2,141 miles of railroad 
in Southern Georgia and Florida, is to be consolidated 
with the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. The interests 
represented own nearly 10,000 miles of road and 1500 
miles of water line. 

The whaling ship Kathleen from New Bedford, Mass., 
was struck by a whale on the 17th ult., when about 1,100 
miles east of Barbadoes, and so injured that she soon af- 
terwards sunk. The captain and crew escaped in boats. 

A despatch from Washington of the 6th says : “ Powell 
Clayton, United States Ambassador to Mexico, is the 
first person to secure the submission of a case to The 
Hague arbitration. For a third of a century the United 
States Government has been trying to effect a settlement 
with the Mexican Government of the celebrated Pius claim, 
involving about $1,000,000, which involves a dispute be- 
tween the Roman Catholic Church in California and the 
Government of Mexico as to the liability of the latter 
for the interest upon certain Church lands which the 
Mexican Government undertook to hold as trustee for the 
Church.” 

The attention of the Secretary of the Interior has been 
called to the state of destitution and distress which exists 
among a large number of citizens of the Choctaw Nation, 
in the Indian Territory, and in order to meet this con- 
dition of affairs he has about decided to make a per capita 
distribution of the town site money belonging to these 
Indians, which is being held in trust by the Government. 
This will give to each Indian a considerable sum. There 
are, it is stated, 10,000 Indians in destitute circum- 
stances. 

In the Texas Beaumont district there are abovt 170 
oil wells, and some of them are eight inches in diameter. 
Since oil was struck the amount of the product shipped, 
stored and consumed up to the present time is 8,500,000 
barrels. Several wells are over 2000 feet in depth, and 
some have a pressure of 380 pounds. 

In the series of States beginning with Maine and end- 
ing with Pennsylvania, 68 per cent. of the inhabitants are 
found in what are here regarded cities, while in the region 
lying between the upper Mississippi and the Missouri the 
proportion is only 28.5 per cent., and in the South Atlan- 
tic States, 21.4 per cent. In North Carolina, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and the Dukotas, the percentage 
falls off to between 6 and 10. 

Importations by the United States from Cuba include 
already tomatoes, egg plants, cabbages, potatoes, green 
peppers, ochra or gumbo, and squash. Cuban farmers 
are experimenting with asparagus, radishes and sweet 
potatoes. 

The recent floods have caused the Mississippi River 
near Jackson, Miss., to rise higher than it was ever 
known before. On the lst inst. it was 4 or 5 miles wide 
at this point. 

The total net earnings of the United States Steel 
Corporation for the first year of its existence were 
$111,067,195. 

A school principal in Passaic, N. J., has organized his 
boy pupils into a street-cleaning brigade, and it is said 
has so aroused in them the spirit of civic pride that they 
perform their volunteer work industriously, enthusiasti- 
cally and thoroughly. 

There were 506 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 6 more than the previous 
week and 16 more than the corresponding week of 1901. 
Of the foregoing, 262 were males and 244 females: 72 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 75 of inflammation of 
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of apoplexy ; 15 of typhoid fever ; 2 of scarlet fever, and 
6 of small pox. 

ForEIGN.—The British War Office call for 10,000 vol. 
unteers for the army in order to release those who have 
already served a year in South Africa to return home 
has, it is said, proved practically futile. Only about 1500 
men have responded, or about 15 per cent. 

After prolonged experiments in sending four  tele- 
graphic messages each way simultaneously over a single 
wire, the German Postal Department has accepted the 
ovtuple transmitter invented by the late Professor Henry 
A. Rowland, of Baltimore. The experiments were con- 
ducted between Berlin and Hamburg. Between 300 and 
350 words were transmitted a minute. 

During the progress of an international foot-ball game 
at Glasgow on the 5th inst., at which about 70,000 per- 
sons were present as spectators, a wooden structure con- 
taining seats collapsed, resulting in the death of 21 and 
injuries to 250 persons. 

Natural gas, of which England was supposed to be 
ceficient, has now been discovered and put to practical 
purposes in the village of Heathfield, Sussex. 

England owns 7930 of the 14,077 steamers belonging 
to the twelve leading nations of Europe and America. 

A dispatch from Simla, India, of the 3lst ult., says; 
“The plague situation is growing worse in the Punjab, 
where 70,000 deaths are reported monthly.” The plague, 
it is reported, has appeared in Rio Janeiro and Pornam- 
buco in Brazil. 

The final census returns show that the population of 
India is 294,266,701. 

It is stated that during the week ending Third Month 3] 
there were 928 deaths from cholera at Mecca and 61 at 
Jedda. The cholera is also reported to have appeared in 
Manila. 

No less than 30,000,000 acres of Cuba—nearly half the 
island—is forest. There are thirty different species of 
palms alone found there. 

The will of the late Cecil Rhodes bequeaths a sum of 
about $10,000,000 for the establishment of scholarships 
at Oxford University, which will include two for each 
State and Territory of the United States as well as 

British Colonial and German scholarships. His motive 
for this action is thus expressed in a codicil : 

“For a good understanding between England, Germany 
and the United States will secure the peace of the world, 
and educational relations form the strongest tie.” 


NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


WEsTTowN BoarDING ScHooL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.— 


Open on week-days from 11.30 A. M. to 2 Pp. M., and from 
3 P.M. to 6 P. M. Recent additions to the Library in- 
clude the following : 

Apams, J. C.—William Hamilton Gibson. 

BAKER, R. S.—Seen in Germany. 

BLACKWELL, Elizabeth.—Pioneer Work in Opening the 
Medical Profession to Women 

Borrow, George—Wild Wales. 

BurrouGus, John (ed.)—Songs of Nature. 

Dwicut, H. O0.—Constantinople and its Problems. 

EARLE, A. M.—Old Time Gardens. 

HAsey, F. W.—Old New York Frontier. 

Rawns.ey, H. D.—Ruskin and the English Lakes. 

Story, A. T.—Swiss Life in Town and Country. 
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Diep.—At the home of his daughter, in Milford, Ohio, 
on the twenty-sixth of 10th Month, 1901, Josern B. Mat- 
LACK, aged 90 years, 6 months and 24 days. A member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for 
the Northern District. ~ 

WLLLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 








